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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


—- 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 

Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, delivered at 
the Royal Institution in 1830 and 1831. By James 
Montgomery, author of “The World before the 
Flood,” “Pelican Island,” &c. 8vo. pp. 394. Lon- 
don, 1833. Longman, Rees, and Co, * 

The volume before us is of a kind which is especially 
required in the present day. Our imaginative treasures 
have so accumulated on our hands, that it is necessary 
to measure them, and tell of their height and depth, so 
that their value may be known, and their worth be 
made precious in oureyes. Criticism—generous, warm, 
appreciating criticism—is at once a want and a duty. 
It should be written in that same spirit which induced 
Marmontel’s observation, that in the loveliest solitude 
there needed some one unto whom to say, “Solitude is 
sweet ;” or to use (to-day) a more familiar image, that 
same spirit which prompts children to call each other 
to the window, that all may enjoy the May-morning 
groups of chimney-sweepers dancing along with their 
tinsel garlands and green boughs,—the desire that 
others may participate in their pleasures. A favourite 
author has long been a solitary delight; passage after 
passage has grown familiar to our memory ; we make 
discoveries ; we find out new beauties; we become more 
penetrated with the author’s meaning; admiration is 
warmed into enthusiasm; we desire to lead others by 
the path which ourselves have shaped out; and we 
wish them to arrive at the same result, and that our be- 
loved writer should be theirs also. Mere appreciation 
is, however, insufficient for publicity. We need to re- 
flect on our feelings; and reflection leads to analys- 
ation; and to analyse isat-once to correct and justify 
our enthusiasm. 

Mr. Montgomery’s work is one of time and thought. 
His qualifications for the task, no one will, we think, 
dispute : his own pages are the best proofs of his taste, 
of his ear for harmony, and of his right to judge of 
others, who has himself done so well: and, above all, 
he is imbued with the deepest love of his art, Some 
of the lectures which are here reprinted we heard him 
deliver, and bore testimony at the time to the mind and 
the feeling which he embodied in the most powerful or 
graceful language ; and the work before us is altogether 
worthy of such promise—it is full of truth and beauty. 
Universality is what his taste most wants; it has been 
cultivated in a severe and peculiar school: but then 
nothing unworthy is held up to admiration, and the 
models are of the highest order. We leave our readers 
to draw their own conclusions from the following se- 
lections—only, we are sure, they will agree with us in 
bestowing upon them the most cordial praise. 

Music.—* When, indeed, music awakens national, 
military, local, or tender recollections of the distant or 
the dead, the loved or the lost, it then performs the 
highest office of poetry—it is poetry, as Echo in the 


after she had passed away into a sound.” 


turers in a later age and colder clime, among a people 
more phlegmatic than the gay Greeks or the spirited 
Italians. When a new Pygmalion shall arise, he will 
not be content to say to his statue, with the last stroke 
of the chisel, ‘speak,’ but he will add, ‘ move.” 
Interesting Conversion—“ Two Mongol-Tartar chiefs, 
from the borders of China, some years ago came to St. 
Petersburgh, to acquaint themselves with the learning 
and arts of Europeans; bringing this recommendation, 
that they were the best and most sensible men belong- 
ing to their tribe. Among other occupations, they 
were engaged to assist a German clergyman, resident 
in that city, in atranslation of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
into their native tongue. ‘This work was carried on for 
many months, and day by day they were accustomed 
to collate, with the minister, such portions of the com- 
mon task as one, the other, or all three, had completed ; 
in the course of which, they would often ask questions 
respecting circumstances and allusions, as well as doc- 
trines and sentiments contained in the book, which, to 
be faithful interpreters, they deemed right to understand 
well for themselves beyond the literal text. On the 
last day, when the version was presumed to be as per- 
fect as the parties could render it, the two saisangs (or 
chiefs) sat silent but thoughtful, when the manuscript 
lay closed upon the table. Observing something un- 
usual in their manner, their friend inquired whether 
they had any questions to ask. They answered,‘ None; 
and then, to the delight and amazement of the good 
man—who had carefully avoided, during their past 
intercourse, any semblance of wishing to proselyte 
them—they both declared themselves converts to the 
religion of that book. So they proved in the sequel; 
but with that part of the history, though exceedingly 
interesting, we have not to do at present. One re- 
mark which the elder made, and the younger confirmed, 
has caused this reference to them. He said, ‘We have 
lived in ignorance, and been led by blind guides, without 
finding rest. We have been zealous followers of the 
coctrines of Shakdshamani (the Fo of the Chinese), 
and have studied the books containing them attentive- 
ly; but the more we studied, the more obscure they 
appeared to us, and our hearts remained empty. But 
in perusing the doctrines of Jesus Christ, it is just the 
contrary; the more we meditate upon his words, the 
more intelligible they become, and at length it seems 
as if Jesus were talking with us.’” 
With what simple truth is imaginative onlooking to 
the future from infancy, expressed in one brief phrase 
—**When I am a man!’ is the poetry of childhood ;” 
exquisitely contrasted with memory—** When I was 
a child!’ is the poetry of age.” 
Nice Preference—“‘Do you like poetry?” said the 
Frenchman to his friend. ‘O yes!’ replied the other, 
‘next to prose !’” 
Dr. Darwin.—“ Dr. Darwin has splendidly exempli- 





* Not yet republished here.—Ed. 


golden mythology of Greece remained a nymph, even) includes much truth, but not the whole truth. Endued 


with a fancy peculiarly formed for picture-poetry, he 


Action in Sculpture.—* The Laocoon and the friezes| has limited verse almost within the compass of design- 
of the Parthenon are trophies of ancient prowess-in jing and modelling with visible colours and palpable 
this perilous department, which, instead of being the | substances. 
despair, ought to be the assurance of hope to adven-|goes beyond the brilliant minuteness of the Dutch 


Even in this poetic painting he seldom 


school of artists, while his groups are the extreme re- 
| verse of theirs, being rigidly classical. His productions 
are undistinguished by either sentiment or pathos. He 
presents nothing but pageants to the eye, and leaves 
next to nothing to the imagination; every point and 
object being made out in noonday clearness, where the 
sun is nearly vertical, and the shadow most contracted. 
He never touches the heart, nor awakens social, tender, 
or playful emotions. His whole ‘Botanic Garden’ 
might be sculptured in friezes, painted in enamel, or 
manufactured in Wedgewood ware. ‘The Loves of 
the Plants’ consist of a series of Metamorphoses, all of 
the same kind,—plants personified, having the passions 
of animals, or rather such passions as animals might 
be supposed to have, if, instead of warm blood, cool 
vegetable juices circulated through their veins ; so that, 
though every lady-flower has from one to twenty beaux, 
all slighted and favoured in turn, the wooings and the 
weddings are so scrupulously Linnwan, that no human 
affection is ever concerned in the matter. What velvet 
painting can be more exquisite than the following lines, 
in which the various insects are touched to the very 
life ?— 

“ Stay thy soft murmuring waters, gentle rill; 
Hush, whispering winds; ye rustling leaves, be still; 
Rest, silver butterflies, your quivering wings ; 

Alight, ye beetles, from your airy rings! 

Ye painted moths, your gold-eyed plumage furl, 
Bow your wide horns, your spiral trunks uncut! ; 
Glitter, ye glow-worms, on your mossy beds ; 
Descend, ye spiders, on your lengthen’d threads ; 
Slide here, ye horned snails, with varnish’d shells ; 
Ye bee-nymphs, listen in your waxen cells. 


In such descriptions Darwin excels, and his theory 
is triumphant; but to prove it of universal application, 
it must bé put to a higher test. Ta the third canto of 
the * Botanic Garden,’ part 2, there is a fine scene—a 
lady, from the * wood-crowned height’ of Minden, over- 
looking the battle in which her busband is engaged. 
As the conflict thickens, she watches his banner shift- 
ing from hill to hill; and when the enemy is at length 
beaten from every post— 


‘Near and more near the intrepid beauty press’d, 
Saw through the driving smoke his dancing crest; 
Saw on his he!m, her virgin hands inwove, 

Bright stars of gold, and mystic knots of love ; 
Heard the exulting shout, * they run! they run !’ 
‘Great God!’ she cried, ‘ he’s safe, the hattle’s won !’— 
A ball now hisses through the airy tides, 

Some fury wing’d it, and some demon guides,) 
Parts her fine locks her graceful head that deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck ; 
The red stream issuing from her azure veins, 
Dyes her white veil, her ivory bosom stains ! 


Every syllable here is addressed to the eye; there is 





fied the effects of his cwn theory, which certainly 


not a word for the heart; the oept himself might have 
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been the bullet that shot the lady, so insensible is he 
of the horror of the deed.” 

We really feel more for the heroine’s clothes than for 
herself. 

The Poetry of minute description —“ The fashionable 
as well as the familiar poetry of the present day spark- 
les with fanciful yet true descriptions, of which the 
subjects are in general among the most obvious, and 
yet the least-noticed circumstances, recurring every day 
and every where. The brilliant parterres of Miss Lan- 
don’s enclosure, on the south of Parnassus, where ideas, 
like humming-birds, aro seen flying about in tropical 
sunshine, or fluttering over blossoms of all hues and 
all climes; aud the home meadows of John Clare, the 
Northamptonshire peasant, whose thoughts, like bees, 
are ever on the wing in search of honey from ‘ the mean- 
est flower that blows ;’ are equally productive of these 
‘ curiosities of literature.’ A specimen from the latter 
(as less known of the two) will show to what perfection 
the art of making much of a little has lately been car- 
ried. . 

THE THRUSH’S NEST. 
Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush, 

That overhung a moule-hill large and round, 

I heard from morn to morn, a merry thrash 

Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank the sound 
With joy —and oft, an unintrading guest, 

I watch’d her secret toils from day to day, 

How true she warp’d the moss to form her nest, 

And modell’d it within with wood and clay, 
And by and by, like heath-bells gilt with dew, 

There lay her shining eggs as bright as flowers, 
Ink-spotted over, shells of green and blue ; 

And there I witness’d, in the summer hours, 

A brood of nature’s minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky. 
John Clare. 


Here we have in miniature the history and geogra- 
phy of a *Thrush’s Nest,’ so simply and naturally set 
forth, that one might think such strains 

‘no more difficile 
Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle ;’ 


but let the heartless critic who despises them try his 
own hand, either at a bird’s nest, or a sonnet like this ; 
and when he has succeeded in making the one, he may 
have some hope of being able to make the other.” 
Juvenile Poetry ——“ The authors of those small vol- 
umes—* Original Poems,’ ‘ Rhymes for the Nursery,’ 
and ‘Hymns for Infant Minds,’ have indeed deserved 
well of their country, and long will their humble but 
admirable productions continue to bless its successive 
generations. Though even in these they showed them- 
selves qualified to indite for persons of larger growth, 
and entitled to claim high poetic honours, yet the fair 
and modest writers, for they were of the better sex, 
condescended to gather flowers at the foot of Parnassus 
to wreathe the brows of infancy, instead of climbing to- 
wards the summit to grasp at laurels for their own. I 
say, they condescended to do this, because it is hard 
for the pride of intellect to forego any advantage which 
might set off itself before the public. ‘To most poets, 
it would have been no small annoyance to be confined 
tothe nursery and playground, and sing tolittle children, 
when they might command the attention of men; for 
children, however they may be delighted with the song, 
pay no tribute of applause to the minstrel ; but when 
they are charmed with a beautiful idea in a book, feel 
and express the same simple and unmixed pleasure as 
when they gaze upon a peacock, or listen to the cuckoo. 
It never enters into their unsophisticated minds to at- 
tach merit to the bestowers of such blessings, The 
sense and the desire of enjoyment are born with them, 
but gratitude and veneration they must be taught. 
Hence, there is little temptation, except the pure im- 
pulse to do good,—to compose works of any kind 
for the amusement of those who neither flatter the 
vanity, nor reward the labours, of their benefactors. The 
contributors to the volumes in question willingly sacri- 
ficed ambition, and were content to clothe Truth in 
language so clear and pure, that it should appear like 
a robe of light shining from heaven around her, to reveal 
her beauty and proportions, and thus attract the eye 
that rolled in darkness, and the feet that wandered in 
error before. How successfully they have effected their 
purpose, may be shown by three brief stanzas; which 
may also prove, what I have been most anxious in 
these papers to establish, that verse, in its diction, 
may be as unadorned and inartificial as prose, yet lose 
nothing of the elegance and grandeur of poetry. The 
attribute of Deity called omnipresence is, perhape, as 
difficult to express otherwise than by that one empha- 





tic word, as any other subject that can be imagined. A 
thousand illustrations might be more easily given, than 
one distinct idea of it. I may be mistaken; but I do 
think that the nearest possible apprcach has been made 
to it in the last of the fullowing lines. A child speaks : 
‘If I could find some cave unknown, 
Where human feet have never trod, 
F-ven there I could not be alone,— 
On every side there would be God.’ 

This is a child’s thought in a child’s words; and yet 
the longer it is dwelt upon, the more impressive it be- 
comes, till we feel ourselves as much in the presence of 
Deity, as within the ring of the horizon, and under the 
arch of heaven, wherever we go, and however the 
scene may be changed. Eternity is another indefinite 
and undescribable thing. Hear a child’s notion of it, 
and I am sure the wisest in this assembly will not be 
displeased with it:— 

‘Days, months, and years, must have an end; 
Eternity has none— 
>Twill always have as long to spend, 
As when it first begun” 

The very impotence of language is sometimes the 
strongest expression of the sentiment to be conveyed. 
Here, when words break down under the weight of the 
thought, how natural and touching is the apostrophe 
in which the infant mind takes refuge from the over- 
whelming contemplation! Can I be wrong in wishing 
that he who now utters, and all who hear it, may be 
able to adopt the prayer ?— 

‘Great God! an infant cannot tell 
How such a thing can be ;— 
I onlyespray that Imay dwell 
That long, long time with Thee!” 


“ The Themes of Poetry.—It is an affecting consider- 
ation, that more than half the interest of human life 
arises out of the sufferings of our fellow creatures. The 
mind is not satisfied alone with the calm of intellectual 
enjoyments, nor the heart with tender and passionate 
emotions, nor the senses themselves with voluptuous 
indulgence. The mind must be occasionally roused by 
powerful and mysterious events, in which the ways of 
Providence are so hidden, that the wisdom and good- 
ness of God are liable to be questioned by ignorance or 
presumption, while faith and patience must be silent 
and adore:—the heart must sometimes be probed by 
spmpathies so rending, that they only fall short of the 
actual agony to which they are allied ;—the senses can- 
not always resist the undefinable temptation to yield 
themselves to voluntary torture. Among the crowds 
that follow a criminal to execution, is there one who 
goes purely for the pleasure of witnessing the violent 
death of a being like himself, sensible even under the 
gallows to the inconvenience of 4 shower of rain, and 
cowering under the clergyman’s umbrella, to listen 
for the last word of the last prayer that shall ever be 
offered for him? No;—some may be indifferent, and 
a few may be hardened, but not one can rejoice; while 
the multitude, who are melted with genuine compas- 
sion, nevertheless gaze, from the earliest glimpse of his 
figure on the scaffold to the latest convulsions of his 
frame, with feelings in which the strange gratification 
of curiosity, too intense to be otherwise appeased, so 
tempers the horror of the spectacle, that it can not only 
be endured on the spot, but every circumstance of it re- 
called in coo] memory, and invested with a character 
of romantic adventure. Can any sorrow of affection 
exceed in poignancy the anguish and anxiety of a 
mother watching the progress of consumption in the 
person of an only son, in whom her husband’s image 
lives, though he is dead, and looks as he once !ooked 
when young and yet a lover—the son, in whowh also 
her present bliss, her future hopes on earth, are all 
bound up, as in the bundle of life? No: there is a 
worm that dies not in her bosom, from the first moment 
when she feels its bite, on discovering the hectic rose 
upon his cheek, that awakens a thousand unutterable 
fears,—not one of which in the issue is unrealised.— 
till the last withering lily there, as he lies in his coffin, 
with the impress on his countenance of Death’s signet, 
bearing, even to the eye of love, this inscription,—’ Bury 
me out of thy sight!’ Yet, of all the pangs that she has 
experienced, there is not one which she did not choose 
for its own sake,—she would not be comforted !—-there 
is not one which she would have foregone for any de- 
light under heaven, except that which it was impossible 
for her to know—his recovery; and while she lives, and 
while she loves, the recollections that endear him to 
her happiest feelings are heightened almost to joy in 
grief, by the remembrance of how much she suffered 
for him,” 


How Pleasure grows out of Suffering —“Let us take 
asignal instance to illustrate the general argument. It 
is twice seven years, or nearly so, since the death of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales and her new-born offspring 
—the former the most beloved person in the realm ; the 
latter the heir of the greatest throne in the world, though 
it lived not long enough to receive even a name tobe 
inscribed upon its coffin ; so uncertain are the destinies 
of man, when most absolutely decreed by himself or 
his fellow-mortals. On that occasion the grief of the 
public was deep, sincere, and lasting; but who can 
doubt that the interest—using the word in its fazourite 
sentimental sense—who can doubt that the interest ex- 
cited by these events was trancendently more sublime 
and affecting than would have been awakened by the 
loss of the same personages under circumstances less 
excruciating to the common feelings of humanity, or 
less fatal to the fond expectations of a generous people? 
In proportion to the agony was the interest, and in pro- 
portion to the interest was the enjoyment, by those who 
bore a part in the universal affliction. There was en. 
joyment in remembering and repeating, in tones of 
regret, the virtues end graces of the daughter of Eng. 
land,—there was enjoyment in making a sabbath of the 
day of her burial,—enjoyment in listening to pious 
improvements from the pulpit of the sovereign dispen- 
sation of Providence,—enjoyment in mingling tears 
and lamentations with the whole British people, at the 
hour when her relics were laid in the grave,—enjoyment 
in composing and perusing the strains of eloquence 
and poesy that celebrated her glory and her fall,—and 
there was enjoyment in every recollection of her name, 
after the bitterness of death had passed away, and her 
memory had been silently enshrined in hearts where it 
had been fondly hoped that she would one day be en- 
throned.” 

Of the lectures themselves we can speak with un- 
qualified praise—taste, feeling, and grace, are their 
characteristics ; and well does this volume deserve a 
near place to those works whose beauties are so worthily 
illustrated. We equally commend and congratulate 
Mr. Montgomery on the result of labours, whose re- 
compense has already, but which we trust will now 
take another form—the favour of the public. 


The Daughter’s Own Book.—Second Notice. 


We feel no hesitation in making some extracts 
from this excellent work, because we cannot but 
believe there still remains a strong feeling in 
the community, responding to those lessons 
which go to form good character, notwithstand- 
ing the corrupting nature of too much of the, so 
called, literature of the country. Such masses 
of books are floated from the press, and all are 
so indiscriminately praised, that we cannot see 
how people can confine themselves to a course 
of reading which would better their judgments, 
improve their hearts, or open and expand their 
understandings. ‘That there is still patronage 
sufficient to publish something of the better kind 
is a redeeming trait which we are anxious to see 
encouraged. ‘I'he advice in this neat little volume 
will assist in forming a good taste, and it is on 
this account we desire to introduce it to the 
public. The annexed quotations afford favour- 
able specimens of the author’s manner : 


“ And, first of all, let me say to you: never allow 
yourself, from any consideration, to read books of im- 


moral tendency. A bad book, like a bad friend, may * 


exert an influence which an established habit of virtue 
will scarcely be able to resist: and where a corrupt as- 
sociation is once formed in the mind, it is exceedingly 
difficult to destroy it; it remains there, a leprous spot. 
What though a book of this eharacter may fall into 
your hands, which is rendered peculiarly attractive by 
a refined and fascinating style? You are to bear in 
mind, that these literary embellishments can no more 
disarm principles of their fatal tendency, than poison 
can lose its virulence by being mingled with honey. 
Nay, these very attractions give to bad books much of 
their dangerous influence; for while they recommend 
them to the attention of the incautious and inexpe- 
rienced, they too often servo as a channel through 
which the most deadly impressions are conveyed to t 

mind. And if the reading of such books were the only 
way in which you could gain the refinement of litera~ 
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ture, then I would say, better remain in ignorance for 
ever than hazard the wreck of your moral principles, 
or admit into your heart the elements of destruction. 

“ But while you carefully avoid all works, which are 
fitted, in any degree, to corrupt the principles, or sully 
the purity, of the mind, I would have you select those, 
which, on the whole, are best adapted to increase your 
stock of useful knowledge and practical wisdom. In 
the wide range of elegant literature, there is a great 
variety of authors, which will at once enlighten your 
understanding, improve your tase, aud exert an influ- 
ence upon your heart favourable to virtue and piety. 

“It is an error, against which you should be on your 
guard in the selection of your reading, to confine your- 
self exclusively to books of a particular kind. ‘The ef- 
fect of this would be to corrupt your taste, to destroy 
the proportion which exists among the various powers 
of your mind, and, as the case may be, to expose you to 
serious inconvenience and mortification. That you may 
avoid this evil, endeavour to be conversant with those 
authors who have been most conspicuous in the various 
departments of literature. Such a course will be likely 
to give you a correct taste, at the same time that it 
will impart a general consistency and vigour to your 
intellectual character. 

“Though I have no wish that you should be an en- 
thusiast with regard to poetry, I would still have you, 
in some degree, familiar with the best poets both of an- 
cient and modern date. The immortal works of Milton, 
Cowper, and Thomson may be read with great ad- 
vantage to the heart as well as the understanding. 
But there are others, usually associated in the same 
cluster of poetical genius, who, however exquisite their 
poetry, cannot be safely recommended as guides to 
youthfal virtue. Much of the modern poetry, I am 
sorry to say, is chargeable with the same immoral ten- 
dency. Byron, with a genius to which few, whether 
of ancient or modern days, can lay claim, has clouded 
his brilliant and beautiful conceptions with the dark 
hue of infidelity and moral death; and so long as his 
writings last, they must stand as a monument of a 
noble intellect prostituted to the worst of all purposes 
—that of corrupting and destroying his fellow-men. 
Moore, with less of genius than Byron, has written, for 
the most part, for no better purpose; and it were far 
worse than a waste of time to employ yourself upon his 
productions.” 

* * * * * * 

“If [ should point you to the finest model of female 
manners which it has ever been my privilege to observe, 
and one which will compare with the most perfect mo- 
dels of this or any other age, I should repeat a venerated 
name, that of Mrs. Hannah More. It was my privi- 
lege, a few years ago, to make a visit to the residence 
of this distinguished female; a visit which | have ever 
since regarded as among the happiest incidents of my 
life. At that time she numbered more than fourscore 
years ; but the vigour of her intellect was scarcely at 
all impaired; and from what she was, [ could easily 
conceive what she had been when her sun was ai its 
meridian. In her person she was rather small, but was 
a specimen of adiairable symmetry. In her manners 
she united the dignity and refinement of the court, 
with the most exquisite urbanity and gentleness which 
the female character in its loveliest forms ever exhibited. 
She impressed me continually with a sense of the high 
intellectual and moral qualities by which she was dis- 
tinguished, but still left me as unconstrained as if I had 
been conversing with my beloved child. There was an 
air of graceful and unaffected ease, an instinctive re- 
gard to the most delicate proprieties of social inter- 
course, a readiness to communicate, and yet a desire to 
listen, the dignity of conscious merit united with the 
humility of the devoted Christian; in short, there was 
such an assemblage of intellectual and moral excellen- 
ces beaming forth in every expression, and look, and 
attitude, that I could scarcely conceive of a more per- 
fect exhibition of human character. 1 rejoice that it is 
the privilege of all to know Mrs. More through her 
works; and I can form no better wish for you than 
that you may imbibe her spirit, and walk in her foot- 
steps.” 





Poems—Narrative and Lyrical. By William 
Motherwell. Glasgow, 1832. 

This is a small volume of beautiful poetry— 
tich in thought, and harmonious in versification. 
The author clothes the conceptions of a lively 
imagination, in a bold yet correct style of ex- 
pression—imparting a freshness and originality 


of very superior claims. By the public prints, 
Jeanie Morrison, a beautiful ballad, has been 
pretty generally spread through the country, 
and some other pieces by the same author. 
Some of the poems and songs are in the Scot- 
tish dialect, but the majority are in English. 
We subjoin an English song; but the author, 
like all other Scottish poets who have written 
in their native dialect, seems most at home when 
it is the medium of expression. 


HE IS GONE! HE IS GONE! 


He is gone! he is gone! 

Like the leaf from the tree; 
Or the down that is blown 

By the wind o’er the lea. 
He is fled, the light-hearted ! 
Yet a tear must have started 
To his eye, when he parted 

From love-stricken me! 


He is fled! he is fled! 

Like a gallant so free, 
Plumed cap on his head, 

And sharp sword by his knee; 
While his gay feathers fluttered, 
Surely something he muttered, 
He at least must have uttered 

A farewell to me! 


He’s away! he’s away 
To far lands o’er the sea— 
And long is the day 
Ere home he can be; 
But where’er his steed prances, 
Amid thronging lances, 
Sure he’ll think of the glances, 
That love stole from me! 


He is gone! he is gone! 
Like the leaf from tlie tree ; 
But his heart is of stone 
If it ne’er dream of me! 
For I dream of him ever: 
His baff-coat and beaver, 
And long-sword, oh! never 
Are absent from me! 


—-—. 


VARIETIES. 


The press groans under the burthen of weak, and 
clumsy, and fantastic trash.— Last Quarterly Review. 


The ladies have always some pretty little manufac- 
ture on hand; twenty years ago they were shoemakers— 
then came the era of book-binding ; at present, author- 
ship is the thing. To have contributed to an Annual 
or a Court Journal is no distinction at all. Evena vo- 
lume of lyrical poems is thought hardly more of than 
an embroidered cushion, or a night cap was in the days 
of their great grandmothers. There are probably 
present at every drawing-room of Queen Adelaides, 
half a score beautles, or ci-devant beauties, whose 
names have been blazoned on the title page of a 
three-tomed novel, or at least in the advertisements of 
its publisher; and, to crown all, we have a monthly 
magazine avowedly edited by a young and lovely mem- 
ber of one of our noble families.—Jbid. 


Translating.—When the patent was first taken out 
for distilling from the quartern loaf, by collecting the 
spirit which evaporates during baking, a baker, whose 
honesty or science (we don’t know $hich) was less 
than his mother wit, stuck up in his window, “bread 
with the gin in it.” Translating is in this respect not 
very unlike baking. The world has been some six 
thousand years in discovering that a great part of 
the spirit necessarily escapes in the process, and that, 
of two rival methods, the one that professes to preserse 
the spirit most, runs the greater chance of being awk- 
wardly and but half performed.—Last Edinburgh Re- 


view. 


Rice Glue.—An elegant cement may be made from 
rice flour, which is at present used for that purpose in 
China and Japan. It is only necessary to mix the rice 
flour intimately with cold water, and gently simmer it 
over the fire, when it readily forms a delicate and da- 
rable cement, ,not only answering all the purposes of 
common paste, but admirably adapted for joining to- 
gether paper, cards, &c., in forming the various beauti- 
ful and tasteful ornaments which afford much amuse- 





ment and employment to the ladies. When made of 
the consistence of plaster or clay, models, busts, bas 
rolievos, &c., may be formed of it, and the articles, 
when dry, are susceptible of a high polish, and very 
durable. 

The grasshopper is of the same species as the cricket, 
but his notes are not so powerful. If we can believe 
what is related by the ancients of this delicate creature, 
as a race of musicians they must have greatly degene- 
rated. Plutarch tells us, that when Dorpandes was 
playing upon the lyre, at the Olympic Games, and had 
enraptured his audience to the highest pitch of enthusi- 
asm, a string of his lyre broke, and a cicada, or grass- 
hopper, immediately perched on the bridge, and, by its 
voice, supplied the loss of the string, and saved the 
fame of the musician. In Surinam, the Dutch cali 
them |,re players, because the sound resembles those 
of a vibrating wire. Anacreon describes this creature 
as the emblem of felicity—ever young and immortal, 
the offspring of Phebus, and the darling of the muses. 
The Athenians kept them in cages, for the sake of their 
song, and called them the nightingales of the nymphs. 
As in the case of birds, thé males only sing; hence 
Xenarchus used to ascribe their happiness to their hav- 
ing silent wives.—Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 

The Press Power.—There is something remarkable 
in the manner in which the power of the press—the 
Fourth Estate—has been recognised by the two rival 
despots of the East. Both the Grand Seignior and the 
Pacha of Egypt, in different ways have recognised the 
legitimacy of the periodical press. In a speech from 
the throne, the Sultan acknowledged the services of 
the editor of the Smyrna newspaper, and permitted 
that functionary to address him viva voce, after the 
manner of a royal representative, in a set speech. The 
Pacha of Egypt has sent over to Europe for the editor 
of a newspaper, as he used to do for steam engines and 
spinning jennies, and has assigned him a salary equal 
probably to that of one of his best generals. 

London Society of Antiquaries.—Mr. Hudson Gurney 
in the chair—A communication was read from Mr. 
Adamson, secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle, on the discovery of a large quantity of 
coins, to the number of about 8000, of various Saxon 
kings and archbishops of York, from about the year 
80® to 850, found in digging a grave about seven feet 
deep in the churchyard at Hexham, in Northumberland. 
The vessel was broken by the spade, and several of the 
coins lost; many more were distributed in the neigh- 
bourhood, before the rector heard of the discovery ; he, 
however, succeeded in recovering about 7000; and, 
after some doubts as to the right of ownership, all 
claimants agreed in presenting them to the British 
Museum. They are mostly in high preservation, and 
several of them were described by Mr. Adamson. 
Drawings were exhibited of the vessel and its cover, 
with some minor details. 

Mutton and no mution.—It is odd enough that a sheep 
when dead should turn into mutton, all but its head; 
for, while we ask for a leg or a shoulder of mutton, we 
never ask for a mutton’s head: but there is a fruit 
which changes its name still oftener; grapes are so 
called when fresh, raisins when dried, and plums when 
in pudding. / 

Encouragement of the Fine Arts in France—A royal 
brig has been despatched to Civita Vecchia to convey 
M. Horace Vernet to Algiers, and await his return. He 
is employed on a mission by the government to paint 
some of the actions between the French and the Arabs. 
Thus at once encouraging the arts, perpetuating the 
national glory, and producing a lasting incentive to 
valour and patriotism, This isetrue policy; and as 
wise as it is liberal. 

A Hint.—* He begins betimes who begins to instruct 
mankind at eighteen. The judicious will probably be 
of opinion that in eighteen years man can scarcely 
learn how to learn; and that for eighteen more years 
hoe ought to be content to learn; and if at the end of 
the second period he still thinks that he can impart 
any thing worthy of attention, it is at least early enough 
to begin to teach. The fault, however, if it were a 
fault, was to be imputed to the times, and not to the 
individual, ae the numerous precocious effusions of 
the day attest.” 

—<>——— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Quite New.—The following is from an English news- 
paper advertisement :—* Patent machine for teaching 
arithmetic for the use of schools, and more especially 
of private families, by John Tyrrell, Esq. A.M. Com. 





plete in a handsome mahogany box, price 16s. 
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This enables a teacher, without any trouble, and 
with very little knowledge of arithmetic, to keep his 
pupils, however numerous, constantly employed. And 
from the plain, intelligible, conspicuous, and novel man- 
ner in which the sums are exhibited, the papils are at- 
tracted to the study of this very important branch of 
education.” 

We recommend its early importation to America, 
where teaching by a patent machine, without any trou- 
ble, would suit admirably with some people. 

The Lawyer, a new periodical, is thus offered for 
sale in London :—* The Lawyer—Price one penny.” 

Poetry.—An elegant volume of poems by Grenville 
Mellen, is about to be published by Lilly, Wait & Co.— 
being the Martyr’s Triumph, Buried Valley, and numer- 
ous minor pieces. The two we have named will be 
found, we think, to possess a character exceedingly 
interesting to the public and creditable to the accom- 
plished author. Both are founded on fact; the latter 
upon the memorable avalanche in the Notch of the 
White Hills, which occurred a few years since. Mr. 
Mellen, having passed several months in that vicinity, 
has made himself perfec®master of both the history and 
scenery of that singular spot, and has wrought them 
into a story of thrilling interest. All the travelling 
parties which go in that direction this season, should 
consider this volume an indispensable vade mecum. 

Arnault, a distinguished member of the French Aca- 
demy, has published a work, entitled Reminiscences of 
a Sexagenarian. He carries his narrative down to the 
death of Louis XVIII. Few men of his country have 
had opportunity of seeing more in both the political 
and literary world in France. * 

A memoir of Roger Williams, from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Knowles of the Newton Seminary, is nearly ready 
for publication. ‘The author has been furnished with 
abundant means of making a complete work. 

LONDON. 

An anonymous note advises us that a Life of Ed- 
mund Kean, with extracts from his correspondence, is 
in immediate preparation, under the superintendence 
of Mrs. Kean. 

Dedicated by permission to the king (and by subscrip- 
tion), a History of Mummies; the whole will be illus- 
trated by numerous plates, &c.; by T. J. Pettigrew, 
F. R. S. &e. 

The popular legend Der Freyschutz, or the Free Shot, 
from the German of A. Apel. 

Village Belles, a novel. 

History of the Manufacturing Population, its Man- 
ners, Habits, &c. 

A Guide to an Irish gentleman in his search for a 
religion. 

——— 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, LONDON. 

Mr. Faraday on a new law of electric conduction.— 
On the preceding evening a philosophical investigation 
of this law was read at the Royal Society. On the pre- 
sent occasion, a popular view of it and its consequences 
was laid before the members of the Royal Institution, 
The new law governs many hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of subst¥ages, which, under its influence, become 
non-conductors ofeléctricity of a low tension (as that 
of a powerful Voltaic battery) whilst they remain 
in the solid state, but, with very few exceptions, 
instantly become excellent conductors when rendered 
fluid; they then undergo decomposition. This fact, as 
regards its generality, was first observed in water, 
which, the moment is frozen—provided none be left 
in the interstices—becomes an insulata of Voltaic elec- 
tricity. It was found that oxides, chlorides, salts, &c. 
&c. being naturally solids, are non-conductors, but be- 
come when frozen good conductors and decomposed. 
It has been imagined that water was essential to all 
eases of electro-chemical decomposition, but it is not 
80; on the contrary, water is nearly the worst of those 
bodies which can be decomposed by the battery. The 
mistake originated in the circumstance, that of bodies 
thus decomposable when fluid, water is the only one 
having that state at common temperatures; the rest 
having their points of fusion at higher degrees of heat. 
The singular position in which bodies under this law 
stand as conductors of heat and electricity, was next 
illustrated. When solid, they con conduct heat, but 
not electricity; when fluid, they can conduct electricity, 


but not heat; and the difference of a single degree of 


temperature is sufficient to take away one power and 
substitute the other, without any change in chemical 


LIST OF NEW BCOKS. 

PUBLISHED IN LONDON TO THE LATEST DaTEs. 
A Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel, be- 
ing the 42d volume of Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, fep. 8vo—A Memoir on the Advantage and 
Practicability of Dividing the Stricture in Strangulated 
Hernia, by C. A. Key, 8vo.—A Pocket Companion in a 
Tour round the Isle of Wight, by W. Kidd, with 420 
engravings, 2 vols. 18mo.—Readings in Poetry, small 
8vo.—The Crusaders, by T. Keightly, small 8vo. with 
12 Views.—The Abbess, a romance, by the author of the 
“Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 3 vols. post 
8vo.—Valpy’s Shakspeare, with I!lustrations, Vol. VIII. 
12mo,; Classical Library, Vol. XLII.; Cicero, Vol. I. 
18mo.—Norrien’s Historical Account of the Origin and 
Progress of Astronomy, with plates, 8vo—Miss Edge- 
worth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. XIV.; Patronage, Vol. 
I. 18mo.—The Library of Romance, Vol VI.; Tie 
Slave-King, 12mo.—Wm. Goode, on Modern Claims to 
Gifts of the Spirit, 8vo—Rev. Francis Goode on the 
Better Covenant, 8vo.—Simeon’s Works, the 4th and 
concluding portion, Vol. XVII. to XXI., Galatians to 
Revelations, Claude’s Essays, Indexes; Ac, 8vo.—The 
Mother’s Manual, or Lilustrations of Matrimonial Eco- 
nomy, by F. T. with plates, royal 8vyo.—The Parson’s 
Daughter, by the author of “ Sayings and Doings,” 3 
vols. 8vo.—Bridgewater Treatises: Rev. Thomas Chal- 
mers on the Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, 2 vols. 8vo. 
—Heeren’s Historical Researches concerning the Asi- 
atic nations, 3 vols, 8vo.—The Young Man’s Own 
Book, 18mo.— Andrew Savoyard, from C. Paul de Kock, 
2 vols. 8vo.—Political Unionist’s Catechism, by Junius 
Redivivus, 18mo.—Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. 
XVIL. Gil Blas, Vol. If. 12mo.—Woman, the Angel 
of Life, by Robert Montgomery, 8vo.—The Young 
Enthusiast in Humble Life, a simple story, 18mo.— 
Barbadoes and other poems, by M. J. Chapman, 12mo. 
Domestic Architecture, by James Goodwin, 4to—The 
Mysteries of Time, or Barnwell Cave, a poem, 8vo.— 
The Origin and Progress of the Malignant Cholera in 
Manchester, by Henry Gaulter, 8vo.—A Teacher’s 
Lessons on the Creation, with a Catechism, by Charles 
Baker, 18mo.—A Teacher's First Lessons on Religion, 
with a Catechism, &c. by C. Baker, 18mo.—Memoirs 
of the Court and Character of Charles the First, by Lucy 
Aikin, 2 vols. 8vo.—A new edition of the Introduction 
to Botany and Grammar of Botany of Sir J. E. Smith, 
1 vol. 8vo.—Constable’s Miscellany; Shipwrecks and 
Disasters at Sea, 2 vols. 18mo.—Dr. Gregory’s Memoir 
of Robert Hall.—Romances of the Chivalric Ages, 2 
vols. post 8vo.--The Repealers, by the Countess of 
Blessington, 3 vols. 8vo.—The Shelley Papers; Me- 
moir of P. B. Shelley, by Captain Medwin, with Origi- 
nal Poems, &c., 16mo.—Memorials of Felix Neff, by T. 
8. Ellerby, 18mo.—Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of 
Orford, to Sir Horace Mann. edited by Lord Dover, 3 
vols 8yvo.. 


—>— 


Pew American Pudlications. 


Alphabet of Phrenology.—A short sketch of that 
science, for the use of beginners, by H. T. Judson, 
M. D. 
¥ Indian Wars of the West—containing biographical 
sketches of those pioneers who headed the western set- 
tlers in repelling the attacks of the savages, together, 
with a view of the character, manners, monuments, and 
antiquities of the Western Indies. By Timothy Flint. 

Traits and Stories of the [rish Peasantry, in 2 vols. 
12mo., an extremely amusing work. 

Waverly Anecdotes, illustrative of the Incidents, Cha- 
racter, and Scenery described in the Novels and Ro- 
mances of Sir Walter Scott. 

The Slave King, from the Bug Jargal of Victor Hugo, 
being Vol. 6 of the Library of Romance. 

Delorase, by William Godwin, author of Caleb 
Williams, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Polynesian Researches, during a residence of nearly 
eight years in the Sosiety and Sandwich Islands, by W. 
Ellis, in four vols. 12mo. We have before us, the two 
English editions of this valuable work, and have read 
the narrative with pleasure. All who have read “Stew- 
art’s Visit,” or are interested in the missions, &c. of the 
South Seas, will find Fllis’s Researches useful addenda 
to their stock of knowledge. 

Also, No. 13 of the Boy’s and Girl’s Library of useful 
and entertaining ot teng S containirfy part of the 
Young Christian’s Sunday Evening. 

Nicklin & Johnson have published No. 19 of the 





composition or properties; solidity or fluidity being the 
only necessary. 


“ American Jurist ‘and Law Magazine.” 


~ 


et ee . 
COMMENCEMENT. 

July 25th was the forty-first annual commencement of 
the University of Pennsylvania. At 10 a. m. a proces. 
sion was formed at the College buildings, agreeable to. 
a programme published the day preceding, with the 
addition of the trustees of the Girard College, who were 
invited to attend and take part in the exercises. The 
proceedings of the day were had in the Hall of the 
Musica] Fund Society, according to the following 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Prayer by the Provost. 

Music. 
The Greek Salutatory Oration, by John M‘Kinley. 
The English Salutatory Oration, by Jas. C. Hulme. 

Music. 
The Influence of Chivalry on Modern Manners, by Nor- 

ton Johnson. 

On Roman Character, by William Gilpin. 


Music. 


On Greatness as an object of effort, by John F. Hoff. 
On the Rise of Eminent Men, by Warwick B. Freeman. 
On the Importance of Mental Science, by William T. 
Otto. 
Music, 


On the Fallibility of History, by Aubrey H. Smith. 
Dignitas Jurisprudentie—Latin Oration, by Frederick 
W. Mayer. 
Music. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred 
on the following named members of the senior class of 
the Collegiate Srgurement, 

John M. M‘Auley 
John M:Kinley 
Frederick W. Mayer 
James C. Hulme 
William W. Sinith 
William T. Otto 
Aubrey H. Smith 
Norton Johngon 
John F. Hoff 
William Gilpin 
Warwick B, Freeman 
William H. Ashhurst 
Edward C. Biddle 

The degree of Master of Arts was then conferred on 
the following graduates of three years standing: 
William D. Baker Richard A. Gilpin 
James Clark William R. Johnston 
John Price Frazer Horn K, Kneass 
Joseph R. Fry Theophilus A, Wylie 

The degree of M. D. was conferred on James G. Tur- 
pin, John Carter, and James L. Bunch. 

Music. 
The Valedictory Oration, by John M. M‘Auley. 


Finale. 


Robert C. Clark 
James L. Cole 
Randall Earp 
William E. Evans 
Kingston Goddard 
John W. Hoffman 
Charles A. Ogden 
Israel Pemberton 
Charles E. Pleasants 
Samuel L. Smith 
John W. Wallace 
William Waln 








For sale, at the office of the Select Circulat- 
ing Library, The Rambles of a2 Naturalist, by 
Dr. Godman, handsomely printed in 12mo., and 
done up in coloured muslin. 

The extensive circulation which this periodi- 
cal enjoys throughout the whole union, and the 
contiguous British possessions, renders it pecu- 
liarly adapted for bringing into notice Advertise- 
ments of Books, and periodical announcements. 

To meet the views of all classes of Adver- 
tisers, the following reasonable terms have been 
fixed:— 

Annual Literary Advertisers, (each adver- 
tisement not to exceed 15 lines nonpa- 


reil,) including the “ Library,”’ $15 00 
Single advertisement, for first insertion, 75 
For every succeeding insertion, 25 


and in proportion for longer advertisements. 
Reciprocal favours readily granted to other 
respectable advertising sheets. 


Communications and books for the editor of 
the Journal of Belles Lettres, and of Waldie’s 
Select Circulating Library, left at the publica- 





tion office, will be attended to. 
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